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A MUSICAL CONGRESS. 
By Henry C. Lukn. 

The sun was streaming in at my window so 
invitingly on one of those lovely mornings peculiar 
to the early Spring, that I could not resist the 
temptation to spend my holiday in the open air. A 
day of entire cessation from the usual routine of 
business is an exceedingly difficult thing to manage. 
Like a piece of money given to a child, it becomes 
a question whether the trouble of spending it satis- 
factorily is not greater than the pleasure of receiving 
it. Certainly the streets of London afford no great 
attraction to an idler born in the metropolis ; but 
think of the trouble of getting to a railway station 
in time for a train (which is always so absurdly 
punctual on these occasions) ; of being whistled and 
steamed into some strange country place, with the 
prospect of undergoing innumerable difficulties in 
getting back again ; and it is open to discussion 
whether a quiet stroll in the main thoroughfares, 
with a book at your own fireside afterwards, is not 
as sensible a method of getting through your holiday 
as any that can be imagined. 

So, at least, thought I on this particular morning ; 
and as I sauntered through one of the principal 
streets, looking in at all the shop-windows, as if I 
contemplated some extensive purchase, I tried 
seriously to believe that I was enjoying myself. A 
gentle tap on the shoulder — as I was vacantly gazing 
upon a gigantic machine for washing a large number 
of clothes in an incredibly short space of time — at 
once transported me into the world of music ; for, 
turning round, I saw one of my best friends, and 
one of the truest artists in England, ready to shake 
me by the hand. 

"What, idling at this hour," he said, "I thought 
you must already have arrived at the Hall : come, I 
shall be late myself for the meeting ; we will walk 
together." 

" "With pleasure," I replied ; not, however, knowing 
what on earth he was talking about, "but whilst we 
are walking there, let me ask you what is the object 
of this meeting ; for, if I have been invited, it 
certainly has escaped my memory." 

" The object ! " he said, with astonishment, " Why 
do you not know that the ' London Musical Congress ' 
holds its first meeting this morning, and that all the 
artists in England will be there ? " 

I certainly did not know it ; but evaded the neces- 
sity of saying so, by expressing the utmost interest 
in the subject ; and we walked on together, passing 
on our road such tempting shops as would have held 
me spell-bound five minutes before. And certainly 
as soon as we arrived at the Hall, there could be 
little doubt of the sensation caused by the meeting. 
Artists, in every branch of the profession, were 
hurrying into the building ; and some good seemed 
already to have been effected by this gathering, for 
two musical journalists were walking arm in arm 
together, and a clergyman was chatting good 
humoredly, at the entrance of the Hall, with the 
organist of his own church. 

On entering the building, an exceedingly animated 



scene presented itself. One of the most eminent of 
our native artists occupied ths chair, which was 
placed upon a raised platform ; and around him were 
grouped most of the musical celebrities in England, 
whilst a large number of amateurs and lovers of 
music were seated in the body of the Hall. After 
the lapse of a few minutes, silence having been 
obtained, the Chairman rose and spoke as follows : — 

" My friends, I need scarcely say that it is an 
exceedingly gratifying spectacle to see around me 
so many tried and valuable members of our pro- 
fession, because it proves not only that many reforms 
connected with the art we profess are greatly needed, 
but that artists are willing to co-operate in the 
endeavour to carry them out. I will not dwell upon 
the manner in which a real musical literature in this 
country has been for years held back by the bicker- 
ings and quarrellings of those who write upon 
persons, instead of principles, because I hope and 
believe that a musical gathering like this, where 
every one can freely state his grievance, and, if 
necessary, obtain redress, will henceforth prevent the 
absurdity of indulging in personalities in print ; for 
the truth cannot be too strongly enforced that when- 
ever two people quarrel, the public will pertinaciously 
insist upon believing that both are in the wrong. 
Music in this country should be tenderly fostered by 
all who love it for itself ; and it is the object of this 
Congress to obtain all possible information on the 
progress of the art, so that a remedy may be sug- 
gested wherever an evil is found to exist. For this 
purpose we propose to examine witnesses on every 
subject connected with the art ; and I am happy to 
say that not only have all those who have been 
called upon to give evidence kindly consented to do 
so, but many have freely offered testimony which 
perhaps may prove the more valuable to us as it is 
given voluntarily. I will not now detain you by 
further preliminary observations, but proceed at once 
to the business of the day. The first witness who 
will appear before us will give us the result of his 
long experience in teaching, a subject of the utmost 
importance to all who desire the healthy progress of 
art in this country." 

The name of one of our well-known Professors 
was then called ; and, on his appearance, he was 
greeted with a round of applause. He commenced 
by saying that although the taste for classical music 
was decidedly on the increase, there were few — very 
few — who were taught to give that reading of great 
works which alone could ensure a general apprecia- 
tion of their real beauties. There could be no doubt 
that young pianists must commence by training their 
fingers, but he was sorry to say that they generally 
ended there. The cultivation of the mind to the 
due comprehension of the composition was usually 
considered an unimportant part of the education of 
an amateur, the playing of the notes being the grand 
object in view, and the composer consequently 
ranking second to the pianist. On being requested 
by the Chairman to give an illustration of his 
meaning, the witness said that he could only com- 
pare a great portion of the amateur interpretation 
of classical works to the French or Italian languages, 
as spoken by English people : the words were there, 
the pronunciation had been carefully got up, but the 
want of the native intonation invariably betrayed 
the stranger ; and thus a sentence of French, how- 
ever correctly performed, fell upon the ear of a 
Frenchman or a musician like the accents of a 
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foreigner. He believed that if the teacher were to 
talk more to his pupils ("which, by the way, would 
be utterly useless unless the pupils were trained to 
listen and reply) and to illustrate the meaning of an 
author by the tongue as well as the fingers, the 
pianist would be taught to think ; and reverence for 
a composer might then tend to lessen the conceit of 
the performer. 

The Chairman expressed himself, in the name of 
the meeting, much indebted to the speaker for his 
suggestions ; and the witness then requested leave 
to mention a matter which had occurred to himself, 
and which he had often heard of as occurring to 
others. At a large establishment, in which he had 
taught for many years, a professor had called upon 
the Principal, and after detailing his innumerable 
musical qualifications, offered himself as teacher at 
the school. The lady of the establishment, mis- 
taking him for a gentleman, politely informed him 
that a professor was already engaged in whom they 
placed the utmost confidence, and of course imagined 
that the conference was at an end. To her surprise, 
however, he continued to impress upon her the 
necessity of re-considering the matter, asked her to 
hear him play, to hear him sing, to write to former 
pupils for reference — in fact, to turn out her present 
professor and take him in his place. At this the 
lady became somewhat indignant ; and was about to 
ring the bell, when he suddenly changed from the 
artistic to the commercial tone of voice, and de- 
clared that if she would accept his services he would 
" introduce two pupils." The rapid appearance of 
the servant to show him the door convinced him that 
he had utterly mistaken the character of the 
establishment and of those who conducted it ; but, 
although unsuccessful on this occasion, it by no 
means proves that in some cases so tempting a bribe 
might not prevail ; and, for the honesty and purity 
of the profession, it was important that such prac- 
tices should be put a stop to. Upon the Chairman 
enquiring whether he knew the names of any of 
these persons, the witness said that the lady had 
voluntarily given him the card of her visitor ; and 
that he had made it his business to procure the 
names of some others who had gone into the same 
line of life, and that he had written them on a paper 
which he now handed in for the inspection of the 
meeting. The Chairman said that the names should 
be printed in full in the journal of the Congress ; 
and, moreover, that they should be publicly exhibited 
in the Hall, as farmers nail weasels to their barns, to 
show how similar marauders upon private rights may 
expect to be treated. (Applause). 

At the request of the Chairman, the witness then 
proceeded to give some interesting remarks upon the 
difficulties professors had to contend with in conse- 
quence of the want of a clear and defined method 
of teaching music, such as we see adopted by masters 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other branches 
of education. He also said that in many cases he 
had to struggle not only against the want of know- 
ledge in the pupils, but against the ignorance of 
their parents and guardians. To say nothing of the 
many young ladies who, having been allowed to 
scramble through difficult pieces before they can 
play a scale, had been brought to him to receive 
" finishing lessons," he had often been instructed 
how he was to teach ; and especially cautioned 



pupil had, with her previous teacher, been learning 
a composition in A flat, he had given an elegant 
Rondo in D, by Mozart, at the first lesson. The 
pupil was pleased with the music ; but he afterwards 
heard that her mother had complained to a friend 
that her daughter was " in four flats " with her first 
master, but she had just put her under another pro- 
fessor, who had been highly recommended to her, 
and he had actually " put her back into two sharps." 
In another instance, he had recommended Czerny's 
" Etude de la velocite ; " and the mother of his 
pupil promised to consider the matter, and let him 
know the result at his second visit. At the next 
lesson she walked into the room, and without any 
preliminary "good morning," said, " Oh Mr. — , we 
have talked over the matter you were mentioning, 
and we think that there's no occasion for Emma to 
have a ' velocipede ' at present." 

Amidst much laughter, and with the hearty ap- 
plause of the meeting, the witness then retired ; and 
the Chairman announced that being desirous of 
gaining some information respecting the Music - 
Halls with which the metropolis abounds, he had 
accepted the testimony of one who was in the con- 
stant habit of frequenting them, and who had 
voluntarily come forward to speak in their favour. 

A very young gentleman, with budding moustaches, 
and with a neck-tie of the most overpowering bril- 
liancy of colour, then appeared, and bowed in a 
patronising manner to the meeting. Upon being 
asked his opinion of the numerous Music-Halls he 
had visited, he at once declared that they were all 
"first-rate," and that there was "no end of fun" to 
be had at them. To the enquiry whether he con- 
sidered the music performed there tended to cultivate 
the taste for art, he at first made some inaudible 
reply, seemed a little confused, and said that he had 
never looked at it in that light. There were a 
"great many parties," he said, engaged to sing and 
play every night ; and the comic business was ex- 
cellently attended to. He was decidedly of opinion 
that the singing " in character " was a great im- 
provement upon the old method of coming forward 
in ordinary costume ; and there could be no doubt 
that some of the latest comic songs were " stunning." 
Upon being requested to mention some of those 
most entitled to be thus warmly eulogised, he named 
"Who cut your hair?" "Ain't you sorry you 
dress'd yourself?" "The six magnificent bricks," 
and " Hunkey Dorum ! (She lived with her mother in 
Camden Town.)" (A laugh). " Yes," he continued, 
The titles were funny ; but the songs themselves 
were killing, especially when sung by " — and then he 
mentioned the names of a great many persons, who 
seemed to be known (like pugilists) by the prefix of 
a conventional corruption of a Christian name, in 
addition to which some were called " Great," 
"Inimitable," "Unrivalled," &c, to express their 
wondrous powers of humour. The Chairman then 
enquired if the witness had learned any of these 
songs by heart ; and, if so, whether he would oblige 
the meeting with a quotation from some. To this he 
replied that he knew most of them " straight 
through," and would be happy to repeat a few lines 
from two of the best. At the same time, he would 
wish it to be distinctly understood that he could not 
hope to give any idea of the true comic effect of the 
verses without a little arrangement of his hair, and 



against giving the only pieces that could be of the I more especially without a little rouge on the tip of 
slightest degree of benefit. In one case, where the | his nose. The Chairman having declared that he 
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was sure the meeting would make every allowance 
for the absence of these adjuncts, the witness recited 
two verses, the first of which he said was from 
"Saucy Betsy Gay"— 

For she said I was a regular 
Randy Dandy sort of a chap in my way; 
She broke my heart, I knew she would, 
Bid Saucy Betsy Gay. 

The next, he said, was from the highly popular song, 
" She lodges at a sugar-shop " — 

Oh my, she lodges at a sugar-shop ; 
Oh dear, I reckon I'm in luck ; 
My eye, she's • 

The Chairman here interposed, and said that he 
would not trouble the witness to continue the quota- 
tion, as he was certain the meeting had already heard 
enough to judge of the nature of the entire compo- 
sitions. Being asked if he did not think tobacco- 
smoke bad for the singers, he replied that, like many 
other things, it was nothing when you were used to 
it ; and, as a proof, he mentioned that he and " one 
or two other gents" had lately formed a Musical 
Society, in which smoking was permitted ; and that 
although at first there was a little coughing amongst 
the singers, they now, he thought, sang all the better 
for it. He was certain that smoking purified the 
atmosphere ; and would himself often go to the 
Hanover- square Booms or St. James's Hall if they 
allowed mild cigars. The Chairman said he was 
decidedly of opinion that anything that " purified the 
atmosphere " of the Music-Hails would be beneficial ; 
but he was not quite certain that tobacco smoking 
was the method he would suggest. Having thanked 
the witness for his evidence (who then politely bowed 
to the meeting and withdrew) the Chairman con- 
tinued to say that he was quite aware of the very 
excellent selections from operas that were occa- 
sionally performed at the Music-Halls, and he 
thought that every credit was due to the manage- 
ment for placing good works before the audience ; 
but he feared that these were not the attractions 
really relied upon, the senseless and offensive 
coloured illustrations of so-called comic songs which 
continually met the eye in the public thoroughfares 
of the metropolis, being glaring proofs to the con- 
trary. He was glad to have had some examples of 
these effusions recited to the meeting ; and, as these 
were selected as being amongst the best specimens, 
it might reasonably be imagined what the others 
were. He thought that it would be advisable to 
appoint a select committee to investigate the subject ; 
and hoped that a resolution to that effect would be 
passed before they separated. 

A Professor in the body of the Hall here rose and 
proposed the names of six gentlemen, who wore 
elected, by a show of hands, to form a committee, 
and to report the result of their deliberations at the 
following meeting. 

The next witness, who was introduced by the 
Chairman as an amateur in the constant habit of 
attending the best Concerts, said that he was desirous 
of mentioning one or two subjects connected with 
Concert-rooms which he thought should be imme- 
diately enquired into. At the first concerts, he said, 
it appeared to be the custom for the gentlemen of 
the orchestra to come in whenever they pleased, and 
scrape and blow upon their instruments (the hideous 
discord becoming more and more unendurable as the 
number of performers increased) until the conductor 
appeared and raised his bdton for commencing. He 
was aware that the monarch of some far off un- 



civilized country had, during his visit to London, 
declared that he thought this the best part of the 
concert; but the majority of the audience, not being 
born in a remote savage land, were by no means dis- 
posed to agree with him; and, indeed, were of 
opinion that tuning and flourishing upon instruments 
in an orchestra, with the room full of people, was 
exceedingly like carpenters and scene-shifters in 
their shirt-sleeves at a theatre, setting the scenes and 
arranging the properties, with the curtain raised, 
after the audience had been admitted to the house. 
He begged to suggest that a music-room should be 
set apart for the instrumentalists, where they should 
all assemble at a given hour, that the tuning should 
be carefully attended to, under the direction of the 
conductor ; and that after entering the orchestra, 
not a sound should be heard until the baton fell for 
the commencement of the concert. The Chairman 
expressed himself much obliged for the suggestion, 
and made a minute of it for consideration. 

The witness then said that he wished to draw 
attention to the manner in which persons were 
allowed to enter a concert-room at any time after the 
commencement of the performance, to the utter dis- 
comfort of the audience, and the destruction of 
anything like enjoyment of the music. In the middle 
of a composition, the doors of the room are con- 
tinually flung open, conversation is freely indulged 
in respecting seats (the numbers of which seem as 
bewildering to the officials as to the visitors) and 
during a movement of a Symphony or a Quartett, 
perhaps, you are obliged half-a-dozen times to quit 
your seat for persons to pass, or to remain and be 
swept into insignificance by a file of ladies, whose 
evening costume is too sternly inflexible to be coaxed 
into even a passing politeness. Hints had already 
been given to visitors that the quitting of their seats 
during the performance of music was a very serious 
inconvenience to those who were desirous of remain- 
ing ; and he begged now to say that coming into 
them produced even a worse confusion. He would 
propose that as soon as a composition, or the move- 
ment of one, had commenced, the doors should be 
closed, and persons stationed at them to prevent any 
one from entering or leaving the room during its 
performance. The audience would thus be trained 
into habits of punctuality in entering a concert- 
room ; and, if desirous of quitting it before the 
performance was over, would be taught the neces- 
sity of paying some little respect to those who 
wished to stay. 

The speaker was proceeding to enter into other 
details relating to the concert-room when it sud- 
denly appeared to me that the Chairman was slightly 
tottering upon his seat. Several persons in the 
room rose at once ; and my friend, who was sitting 
by my side, seemed to partake of the general agita- 
tion. Then came a brilliant burst of light ; and as 
I attempted to rise, the room gradually faded away 
and — I awoke. 

The sun was streaming in at my window, and the 
morning was lovely, as I had seen it in my vision ; 
yet my holiday was before me, and the " Musical 
Congress " was still in the future. But, as I unfolded 
my newspaper, with the idea of getting rid of an 
hour of my idle day, I could not help thinking 
whether the reform of the many musical abuses 
which had been so vividly placed before me, would 
remain for ever — a dream. 



